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“How stiff is a piece of tin plate?” — the question on which the Schopper Testing Equipment is an expert. 


FOUR “WISE GUYS” THE LABORATORY 


The strange-looking machines on this page may not know all 
the answers about tin plate. 

But, by and large, they are extra bright on most aspects 
of this subject. And they play an important part in the 
quality-control operations at Canco Central Research Lab- 
oratories at Maywood, Illinois. 

Quality control is something in which American Can 
takes a deep interest. For we are obsessed with the idea that 
you can’t be too sure about container materials. 

So, tin plate, adhesives, paper, solder, enamels, and seal- 
ing compounds—all components of the containers we make 


—get a going-over at Maywood, which results in a wide 
margin of safety for the products our customers buy. 

It may be once in a business lifetime that these wide 
margins are exceeded and the container fails. Again, it may 
be never. But American Can serves its customers on the 
basis that before—not after—the horse is stolen is the time 
to put the padlock on the barn door. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
No other container protects like the can 


This is an Amsler Tester. It tests samples by t: - 
sion or by compression. It tells us how stro .g 
tin plate is. 


Hardness of tin plate is the Rockwell Tester’s 
meat. It gives the exact, reliable answer. 


“What are thedrawing properties of tin plate?” 
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“BIGGER PROFITS 
‘in the DAYS AHEAD 


Drawing upon the whole food world for guidance, and . : 
the whole manufacturing world for materials, the makers oe 
of FMC equipment are able to build with an eye to the ee a 
future. They are mindful of changing food processing ; 
methods and changing public tastes, of the need for more i 
and finer products, of the need for economy in all its 
forms. Thus, when you choose FMC, you get equipment i 
that will not only work but EARN through many tomorrows. : 


FMC-KYLER LABELER 
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Send for your Free copy of the FMC Catalog describing most : 
complete line of machinery for processing and packaging corn, 
peas, beans, tomatoes, fruits, many other products. 
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nasi as our customers appreciate the 
way Continental cans serve behind 
their labels, we here at Continental are 
pretty proud of the ‘‘behind the scenes” 
job our research people are doing. 

Take, for example, research’s job of de- 
veloping can lacquers and linings that 
give foods and other products the special 
protection they require. 

Many vegetables, fruits, meats and fish, 
require special protective linings—and re- 
search sees that they get them. 

Developing linings and improving them 
is only one important phase of Continen- 
tal’s continuing research . . . only one of 
the many reasons why the Triple-C trade- 
mark means “best in service, best in 
quality.” 


CONTINENTAL 
Can ComPANny 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


OMATO FAILURE? MAY BE SO—BUT—Many 
|| seem to be busy on the job of writing the 

funeral oration of the 1946 Tomato crop, and pack. 
There would seem to be but little doubt that the 1946 
tomato pack will fall far short of earlier hopes and 
expectations, but as we have so often said before, 
he is a very timorous man who would attempt to 
predict the actions of the festive tomato. Usually His 
Lordship, the right Hon. Tomato, greets such effusions 
with loud guffaws of derision; but will he be able to 
summons that amount of energy this time? Will he 
be given the time? That is, the crop time? 


The great State of Pennsylvania had set its sights 
for a 1946 pack of tomatoes higher than ever before 
recorded, but now that apostle of Pennsylvania canned 
foods—“Buy Pennsylvania Canned foods,” Secretary of 
the canners association of that State, “Bill” Free, 
bewails the demise of the festive tomato, for this season 
at least. You have this very authoritative and well 
written obituary elsewhere in this issue. 


The season is getting late and the time very short 
to permit any considerable addition to the pack as it 
now stands, and to which might be added some con- 
siderable amounts before old Jack Frost rings down 
the curtain, everywhere on tomato canning; but that 
has been done before, and the hopes are that it will 
be ‘one again this 1946. 


}. -call the date of this consideration: the very heart- 
cen er-time of tomato canning in the great tomato can- 
nin; States of the country—California excepted, as 
its omato canning season extends far into the fall 
afte - all others have been shut down. Conditions are 
rad -ally different from the times when such a reaction 
too! place. In those days, the market did not need 
the idded tomatoes, as a rule, and the extended, or 
late season only added to the misery of the market, 
and .o the disruption of tomato prices, and to heavier 
loss 3 for the tomato canners. The very: reverse is 
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the actual condition today. The market needs more 
canned tomatoes than could have been produced if 
everything had gone well with crops and canning. It is 
amusing to read some market experts who wail that 
the pack may not exceed 25,000,000 cases. That used 
to be a good average pack, and nothing to wail about. 
But it was hoped that ’46 would set the all-time record, 
above the 41 million cases packed in 1942. Because 
the market needs ’em, and could handle almost, if not 
double that record. Distributors’ floors and retailers’ 
shelves are bare, and so are pantry shelves, for with 
the raw tomatoes bringing “apples-of-gold” prices, the 
little home canners have not been able to “put-up” 
their usual supply. As we write, the wholesale market 
prices on raw tomatoes in the Baltimore market are 
quoted at: “Nearby 14 bu. hamps, green, ripes and 
turning $1. to $1.50.” The acreage was out, but the 
weather was unfavorable, and the blight, the worst 
any of the oldsters have ever seen. 

That would seem to be the obituary of the festive 
tomato—but watch and see. 


ONE STRING—Radio listeners are accustomed to 
hearing “Singing Strings,” but if those performers had 
to play on one string they would not get very far. But 
that is all the industry allows us, one string and that’s 
canned foods. No word about the political or war- 
threatening things that fill the dailies—just canned 
foods. 


Taint fair. There are actions forming in the world 
that can make for real trouble for all in this country, 
including all canners, and all their distributors and 
consumers. The lowering labor clouds, with their fre- 
quent flashes of lightning and loud thunder, presage 
a storm that can directly and disastrously affect this 
whole industry. No one in the industry wants to 
ride labor raw with rates of pay that mean poverty 
or worse, because, even if the human instincts were 
missing—and they are not—people without employ- 
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ment and the wage-money to buy the products of the 
canneries cannot become customers for the canners’ 
outputs, and there are not enough otherwise to con- 
sume the packs, and keep prices on an even keel. 
Largely, it is the wage earners who are the buyers 
of the packs, and the industry knows this. And the 
industry is paying full-time legal rates, and is not 
niggardly with its wage payments. The cost figures, 
carefully and moderately figured, show this, and that 
these better wages and prices stem down to the grow- 
ers and their operations, not merely to canning costs 
after the products reach the canneries. The buying 
public may feel aggrieved this Fall and Winter at the 
prices demanded for all canned foods, as it is aggrieved 
at general prices, but these prices are held down to 
such a minimum that many canners insist that they 
mean financial loss to them. The canners are not get- 
ting fat off the public, and we could wish that there 
was some way that this fact could be made known to 
the general public. Canned foods are the cheapest 
food reaching their tables, when all consideration is 
given to the costs which canners are obliged to meet. 
And this says nothing of the savings to the consumers 
in the lack of waste in canned foods—every portion of 
which is good food, ready for immediate use, no peel- 
ing, no paring, no other preparation than cooking to the 
taste of the housewife; time, labor and expense savings 
for the user of the canned foods. 


The USDA predicts a greater output of canned foods 
this season than ever—we hope it is 100% correct, and 
so does the buying public, and is ready to pay the score 
needed for this ever-ready, safe and nutritious food. 
But as with the canned tomato this season, so with 
some other crops—it does not seem to be another lush 
season such as we have enjoyed the past five years. 


FIRM CONTRACTS—Financial authorities recog- 
nize that recessions and depressions are made worse, 
if not caused, by the freedom with which contracts 
are cancelled, and of course always at the worst pos- 
sible point of such business storms. As a result, 
Chairman of the Controllers Institute of America, Mr. 


L. M. Nichols, at a meeting in New York City recent'y, 
urged general adoption of a legally enforceable form 
of non-cancellable order, pointing out that cancelia- 
tions played a major role in the 1920, 1929 and 1937 
depressions, with disastrous results. Of course, it 
could not be otherwise, since the sellers could never 
be sure that their goods were sold, and when the order 
was cancelled, were left with goods on hand, and faced 
with the necessity of renewed selling efforts to move 
the goods. This has not been a factor in recent years, 
but the experts see danger unless this action is taken, 
as hastening any slight tremor into a sudden decline. 


Take the matter of automobile buying. It is common 
knowledge that an actual custom has been allowed to 
creep in, to place an order with all of the various makes 
of cars, with the intention, of course, of accepting the 
first car they can get, and then cancelling the other 
orders. That gives a false picture of the business, as 
in fact it multiplies the number of actual orders by the 
number of cars of the different makes on the market. 


To bring this closer home: if supplies of canned foods 
were not so low, and demand so high, if this practice 
of placing orders with a large number of canners, 
intending only to take one such order from one can- 
ner, it would seem to be a boost to the market, but the 
reaction when the time for delivery came would be so 
shocking as to knock the market down for all con- 
cerned. The canner would think he had a large portion 
of his pack sold, and would build his financing upon that 
basis, only to find that some other canner had been 
chosen by the buyer, and that he was left holding 
the bag. 


And of course, non-cancellable orders would be a 
God-send to all canners when that day comes when 
business will be more nearly normal, and competition 
is once more restored. The orders on his books would 
be good, and if made at an agreed upon price could 
protect both the buyer and the seller—the buyer if 
prices were mounting, and the seller if prices were 
weakening. The order, or as we have termed it, the 
contract ought to be firm at the price, and that would 
help the whole canned foods market, in any time. 


BROKERS COMMITTEE 

OUTLINES OBJECTIVES 
“Food Processors can secure orderly 
merchandising of their processed foods 
by using the valuable working data they 
can get from a natural information cen- 
ter—their food broker,” Mr. Paul Paver, 
Chicago, stated when he announced the 
objectives of the Processed Foods Com- 
mittee of the National Food Brokers 
Association. “Processors should take 
advantage of the ability to secure from 
their food brokers information such as 
inventory positions, crop conditions, 
prices, general local market situations,” 


said Mr. Paver, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 


The committee’s objectives are: (1) 
To assist in promoting a friendly rela- 
tionship between all processors and their 
logical distributors. 


(2) To aid in the development of or- 
derly marketing throughout the United 
States. 


(3) To be alert at all times to 
“rackets” harmful to processors and their 
distributors. 


(4) To encourage the development and 
exchange of ideas and to help on prob- 
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lems that arise in the production and 
distribution of processed foods. 


(5) To assist in the development of a 
substantial export business in proc. ssed 
foods, confident that in such a dev :lop- 
ment lies continued success for the tire 
processed food industry.” 


The other members of the comn ittee 
are W. S. Mountfort, Buffalo; (. R. 
Lampe, Cincinnati; Gil Halversc: of 
Fist Brokerage Co., Minneapolis; Eu- 
gene M. O’Neill, of San Francisco; Earl 
V. Wilson, Miami, and Nort Reu swig 
of Lestrade Bros., New York. 
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PLANT SANITATION CHECK LIST 


The very latest in plant sanitation methods taken with permission from a pro- 
ject sponsored by National Canners Association and used for the cur- 
riculum of the special plant sanitation course at the University of California. 


INSPECTION TECHNIQUES 


The fundamental reasons for careful 
inspection of food-processing plants are: 
first, to determine the types and the ex- 
tent of the sanitary problem; second, to 
gain factual data upon which to base the 
outline of a sanitary program; third, to 
evaluate progress of the program; and 
fourth, to check its routine operation. 

The sanitary survey constitutes the 
first step. It is at once the most com- 
prehensive and the most detailed because 
it must include, for example, a thorough 
inspection of the surrounding area with 
reference to its effect on sanitary con- 
trol in the plant; also to be evaluated is 
the adequacy of lighting, ventilation, and 
temperature control. But it must in- 
clude, of course, the close check of every 
detail of plant machinery and equip- 
ment. The sanitary survey might be 
outlined in the following manner. This 
will not be applicable in every case, but 
is designed only to show the more im- 
portant features. 


WHERE AND HOW TO LOOK 


1. Use flashlight to inspect out-of-the- 
way places. 


2. Sight. Most exterior dirt and filth 
can be seen with the eye. 


3. Smell. Places that are overlooked 
soon give themselves away by the odor 
that arises. 


!. Feel. Slime and filth can be felt in 
places that are hidden from the eye. 


5, Decayed material gives itself away 
by the presence of fruit or vinegar flies. 


©. Bacterial growths can be uncovered 
by routine bacteria counts on product 
equipment. 


G NERAL SURROUNDINGS OF THE PLANT 
. Does location present problems af- 

‘ing sanitation of the plant? Are any 
nals housed near by? : 


Are there rodent harborages which 
feed rats into the plant? Are pre- 
ing winds going to bring in flies, dust, 
smoke from neighboring areas? Will 
from railroad locomotives drift into 
iat? 
Is drainage of surface water directed 
‘y from the plant, or is adequate pro- 
is on made for peak runoff? 


Does the box pile offer rodent har- 
ige? Are the boxes contaminated 
1 soot from passing trains? 
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From 
“A Sanitation Manual 
for Food Industries” 

84 pages, Price $1.00 
Published by 
University of California Press 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


CONSTRUCTION AND LAYOUT 


1. Will walls and roof keep out the 
elements and prevent the entrance of 
wind-blown dust and debris where they 
might contaminate food? 


2. Is construction such that it can be 
kept reasonably clean? Do overhead raft- 
ers offer runways for rats and mice? 


3. Does overhead piping “sweat” and 
the condensate drip onto workers or into 
food in preparation? 

4. Could building be, or is it, rat- 
proofed and does it exclude insects and 
flies? 

5. Is the over-all layout of the plant 
planned so that raw material will not 
have to be conveyed through or stored 
in preparation rooms? 

6. Does dust from box dumpers or 
produce washers sift through to canning 
or packaging tables? 

7. Is the flow of the product rapid and 
orderly or are there cross currents lead- 
ing to collisions and confusion? Are 
there graders, conveyors, or catwalks 
passing over can lines, sorting belts, or 
any food in preparation? 


EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY 


1. The two basic factors in evaluating 
these are: (a) Does each machine do 
the job expected without contaminating 
the food product, and (b) Can it be 
kept in a sanitary condition without too 
great a labor cost? It is impossible to 
give directions for inspection of all types 
of food production machinery, but the 
following are common to most plants. 


a. Box dumper: Does it injure natural 
covering of product? Does it screen out 
any incoming elods of dirt, dust? Does 
dust sift into canning or packaging 
room? 


b. Washers: Do they remove all field 
soil and*loose debris? All insects from 
surfaces? Is adhering rinse water clean? 
Can they be cleaned and kept clean? 
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c. Graders: Are they clean underneath 
the sieves? How are the drip pans fas- 
tened? Can they be taken off to be 
cleaned? 

d. Cutters: Are knives shielded prop- 
erly? How are the knives attached? Can 
they be cleaned without demounting? 


e. Blanchers: Are they made of mate- 
rial which can be cleaned? Do they have 
adequate heating to bring temperature 
up quickly and hold it during operation? 
In draper types is the belt properly con- 
structed for ease in cleaning? Are the 
drive wheels kept free of crushed mate- 
rial? 

f. Holding tanks: Check carefully for 
evidence of bacterial buildups. Is there 
equipment available for thorough clean- 
ing and sterilization? 

g. Sorting and conveying belts: Is sur- 
face smooth? Are edges worn and 
frayed? Are mold and slime growing 
on belts? Check the drive wheels, the 
idlers and rollers under belts. Look for 
slime on channel slides and separators. 
Are channels of wood or rough metal? 
Are drip pans provided? How are they 
cleaned? 


h. Pipe lines: Are they permanent or 
demountable? Sanitary fittings, or com- 
mon thread type? Are valves opened 
and cleaned? Do the lines have dead 
ends, multiple taps? Do pumps have de- 
mountable plates which can be removed 
easily for cleaning? Are lines used for 
several products? 


i. Fillers: Are bowls protected from 
overhead condensate? Are valves clean? 
Can they be removed for cleaning? Are 
salt dispensors clean and free from cor- 
rosion? 


j. Other equipment. 


STORAGE AND WAREHOUSING 


Perishables: Is temperature of storage 
area satisfactory? How logg have con- 
tents been stored? Is there evidence of 
mold, rot, or heating in boxes? Are 
they protected from floor, and from ro- 
dent or insect contamination? Are boxes 
clean and in good repair? 


Nonperishables: Are sacks of flour, 
starch, salt, and sugar protected from 
rats, moisture, or insects? How are 
spices and flavorings stored? Is area 
of raw material storage free from any 
evidence of rodent infestation? From 
any insect infestation? Are finished 
products stored with raw materials? Is 
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warehouse used as storage space for odd 
machinery? 

Finished product: How are cans 
stored? Are they protected from dust 
and moisture? From careless lift truck 
drivers? Are there aisles left for peri- 
odic inspection? Do pallets offer rodent 
harborage? 


WATER SUPPLY 


Is source municipal or private? If 
private, is water known to be potable? 
Who checks? Is there a chlorination 
system? Who operates it? If dual sup- 
ply, are there cross connections? Is sup- 
ply adequate for peak loads? Is pressure 
maintained at all times? (30 Ib. or 
apove. ) 


Are there any fixtures which might 
allow back siphonage? 


Is storage tank enclosed pressure type 
or tower tank? Is tower tank protected 
from birds or climbing rodents? Are 
algae controlled? 

If wells are used for private supply, 
are they protected adequately from sur- 
face and underground contamination? 


SEWER SYSTEM AND DISPOSAL 


1. Is sewer system separate from waste 
disposal? If not, what provision is made 
for possible stoppages? Could toilet 
sewage back up into plant? 

2. Is sewage disposal into municipal 
or private system? Is private system 
adequate? What type? Is there any 
connection between floor drainage sys- 
tem and sewer system? Could toilet 
sewage back up into floor drains? Are 
all drains trapped to prevent entrance 
of sewer gases or rats into buildings 
Is there any danger of overflow or leak- 
age from upper floor toilets? 


WASTE DISPOSAL 


Is there separation of liquid waste and 
solid materials? Is area used for separa- 
tion kept rodent-free and are insects ex- 
cluded or controlled? Is solid waste re- 
moved oftener than daily? How is it 
held until it is removed? Is waste mate- 
ial converted into a saleable product? 
Does this process present a hazard to 
sanitation of the plant proper? How is 
it separated? 


CAFETERIA 


How does it smell? Are floors clean? 
Are tables in good repair? Is there 
sufficient seating capacity? Proper venti- 
lation? Adequate lighting? How is food 
displayed? Is it protected from flies? 
Is there protection from respiratory con- 
tamination? Are cream-filled pastries 
kept cold? How are dishes and silver- 
ware washed and sanitized? Is dish- 
washer or sink made in three compart- 
ments? How are dishes dried or drained? 
Are they protected adequately after they 
are cleaned? 


Are work tables, stoves, shelves reason- 
ably clean and free from grease? Is 
there any roach or ant infestation? Or 
any sign. of rodents? 


Is refrigerator clean and fresh? Is 
temperature below 45° F.? How are 
food materials placed on shelves? Are 
pans resting on other pans of food? Are 
packages on upper shelves? Can food 
in refrigerator be contaminated by mate- 
rials carried in from outside? Are food 
handlers trained in sanitary practices? 
Do they wear clean aprons and head 
dresses? 

SANITARY FACILITIES 


Is odor objectionable? Is there out- 
side ventilation? Are there adequate 
numbers of toilets, urinals? Is privacy 
sufficient? Are there hand-washing facil- 
ities, hot and cold water, soap, individual 
towels? Are there hand-washing post- 
ers? Is floor clean, dry? Are walls 


clean and painted? Is mopboard water- ° 


tight? Are there containers for towels? 


PERSONAL HABITS OF EMPLOYEES 


Do they appear to be aware that they 
are handling food products? Do they 
wear uniforms and headdress? Are uni- 
forms clean? Do they wear rubber 
gloves? Is there any evidence of derma- 
tosis on hands of food handlers? Do they 
wash their hands when leaving toilet? 
Who supervises? Did you observe any 
sputum on floors? Do they use tobacco 
while handling foods? 


RODENT AND INSECT INFESTATION 


Is there any visual evidence of ro- 
dents? Look for droppings, runways, 
grease marks, burrows, nests, gnawed 
scraps of food, live or dead rats. Is 
your rodent control effective? Who 
checks? Are there flies, roaches, ants or 
other insects through the plant? Where 
are they coming from and where are they 
going? Look especially in the sirup 
room, cafeteria, receiving area, and the 
toilets. Are there breeding places inside 
or near the plant? Are there screens to 
keep insects out? 


LIGHTING AND VENTILATION 


1. Look for dark corners. Measure 
the lighting over sorting and canning 
belts and packaging tables. Is there in- 
correct lighting, glare or deep shadows? 

2. Does inadequate ventilation result 
in excessive moisture and dripping con- 
densate from coiling and overhead pip- 
ing? Is there satisfactory removal of 
fumes of truck exhaust in all parts of 
the plant? 


3. Is there insufficient or excessive heat 
and humidity for efficient and comfort- 
able work? Are there drafts or points of 
excessive radiation? 


CLEAN-UP PROCEDURES 


The evaluation of clean-up procedures 
is primarily a matter of inspection of 
the machinery and equipment of the 
plant. If the results are satisfactory, 
the procedures are probably adequate. 

The basic questions are: “Do the clean- 
up procedures leave the surfaces-free of 
all material which would contaminate 
food products?” and “Are clean-ups fre- 
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quent enough to prevent build-ups of 
serious sources of contamination?” 


Many other items will suggest them- 
selves in different plants and industries. 
These various headings are not taken in 
the order of their relative importance, 
because each plant will find the order of 
urgency a matter of individual condi- 
tions. It is hoped, however, that the 
foregoing will be a reminder and an 
outline upon which to build a complete 
sanitary survey for each plant. 

The second step in food-plant inspec- 
tion is the daily round or check-up. The 
sanitary survey will point out the most 
serious problems of contamination. The 
most effective way of remedy is by con- 
stant inspection and discussion of prog- 
ress with the person responsible. These 
inspections will have to be timed with 
the operations; for instance, the clean-up 
procedures will have to be evaluated 
during clean-up periods, while a survey 
of cafeteria conditions could best be done 
in early afternoon. 


If the most serious sanitary problem 
is the direct contamination of food prod- 
ucts in the preparation machinery, it is 
probable that for a time the sanitarian 
will find it necessary to supervise per- 
sonally the cleaning of the machinery 
responsible. Methods recommended from 
the office are usually inadequately ap- 
plied by untrained men. After proper 
methods have become habitual, inspec- 
tion will be all that is required. 


DAILY CHECK-UP 


It may be that several urgent condi- 
tions will take up the entire day for the 
sanitarian until the most important ones 
can be cleaned up. However, there are 
a few points of food industry sanitation 
which require daily attention: 


First: Careful watch on incoming raw 
materials to be sure no excessive con- 
tamination or rot comes into the plant. 
In some plants this may be the responsi- 
bility of quality control. It is impossible 
to eliminate some overlapping of the san- 
itarian’s work with other endeavors in 
the plant. If the sanitarian realizes this 
and approaches such a situation in a 
spirit of cooperation, no conflict of en- 
deavor or authority should result. 

Second: Make certain that all surfaces 
in direct contact with food products have 
been cleaned and disinfected in accord- 
ance with regular procedure. 


Third: Be sure that no gross filth is 
getting into the product in any stag». 

Fourth: Inspect toilets and was! - 
rooms. 

Fifth: Check the cafeteria carefully. 

Sixth: Watch for any laxity in ger- 
eral housekeeping. 

The daily round of inspection is ‘1 
itself a very important part of the san 
tarian’s job. The fact of his regul:* 
presence leads to a continued consciou - 
ness of a sanitary program among t!.: 
employees. 


(Please turn to } page 22) 
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PILOT PACKS PROVE THE “NEWCOMER™ 


How to handle them—-Some examples—tThe idea is, of course, to in- 
crease your business and make more money—Make initial sales close by 
and maintain a close watch—By BETTER PROFITS 


In various canning plants about the 
country, pilot packs of new products 
are on hand or will be packed soon. 
If these are comparatively novel, there 
is always a question as to the best way 
in which to determine how far one wishes 
to go in developing them. Admitting of 
course the firm developing them is not 
blest with too ample funds for invest- 
ment in such practices. Given an ade- 
quate sum set aside for such purposes, 
no problem presents itself, you simply 
go ahead, utilizing your present distri- 
bution forces for the introduction and 
proving of the newcomer. Different 
means are used, of course. Sometimes a 
small quantity of the new product is 
forwarded with the usual shipment of 
goods formerly introduced and in good 
demand. In other cases, separate sales 
forces, covering the retail trade thor- 
oughly in each market are employed. In 
either case, quite widespread distribu- 
tion is quickly attained. 

This rapid distribution and ample 
market coverage is not always to be de- 
sired especially if a canner has to stand 
back of the distribution and make good 
any plugging of distribution channels to 
the detriment of established brands. This 
has happened in the past, and no doubt 
will occur in the future, as long as large 
national advertisers feel they can take 
the bull by the horns and force distribu- 
tion in the first place, depending on the 
force of demand for established brands 
to carry the newcomer. 


AN EXAMPLE 

Ovuly a few years ago the manufactur- 
ero a well known gelatin dessert intro- 
duced a new flavor, one in great demand 
ins original form, but one that did 
not appeal to those buying packaged 
gel: in desserts. Today the item is large- 
ly { rgotten except by some members of 
the .oard of directors of the company 
init) :ting the distribution. 

More recently a leading soup packer 
intr duced a new flavor in soups, a flavor 
that should have met with quite ready 
acee ‘tance from the consuming public. 
To | 1e contrary, said public refrained in 
large numbers from buying the new pack 
and oday it is pretty well off the shelves 
and on its way to being forgotten. Let 
thes two examples alone sustain you in 
you efforts to develop some addition to 
you line. Remember, that if you are 
not uecessful at once in persuading the 
hou: »wife to buy your “baby,” that 
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others have tried the same plan without 
immediate success. 

Of course, you will say, you do not 
intend to waste money in such a manner, 
in fact, that you have no funds to invest 
that way; still, you probably have some 
amount you have settled on in advance 
as one you will willingly spend in an 
attempt to increase your total sales and 
income over a period. As long as this 
is the case, I’d start initial distribution 
in one or two markets. 


APPROACH RETAIL OUTLETS 

Preferably, I would make my first 
sales in retail markets closest to my main 
operation, in order that I might keep 
personal watch of the movement from 
the retailers’ shelves, or else I would 
place the initial distribution in the hands 
of my leading broker, in a market where 
he in turn might closely observe the 
movement to consumers; and because of 
this, judge better how to operate pack- 
ing operations in the future. In either 
case, as suggested, I would not scatter 
my distribution over wide areas, but 
start nearest home and allow it to grow 
as consumer demand created itself. Or 
was adequately created for the product. 

I am supposing the product you are 
going to market in a trial fashion is 
one you have been developing some time, 
and, if this is the case, better analyze 
your motives in starting the pilot pack. 
Did you create this new formula because 
of a shortage of some primary product? 
If you did, better watch out as the prod- 
uct that has been scarce comes again 
into full distribution. For instance, dur- 
ing wartime shortages of chili sauce and 
catsup, all sorts of steak sauces were 
produced and marketed in an attempt to 
establish some steady distribution on 
their own merits. Some will linger a 
while, most will fall by the wayside of 
distribution. Spend no money on such 
wartime substitutes at present. Indeed, 
if you have other commodities selling in 
a stable market, well in demand twelve 
months in the year, better takes steps 
to credit accounts of principal dealers, 
wholesale and retail, as they find they 
are unable to sell the one you produced 
as a substitute. 


WIDE DISTRIBUTION 
If the product you are trying out has 
year-round demand in normal times, 
place it in small quantities in as many 
markets as possible and check at least 
quarterly as to retail movement, Do 
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not hesitate to query consumers as to 
their reactions and opinions of the prod- 
uct. In some instances you will find 
them very willing to buy the product 
when obtainable, but it has happened in 
the past that manufacturing or packag- 
ing difficult'es have entered the picture 
and you may learn to your sorrow that 
as fast as those who are anxious to buy 
your product have succeeded in laying 
in a supply that its condition is such 
that it does not meet with the approval 
of the consumer. Check often as to the 
usability of the product in its present 
package after it has been in the ordinary 
channels of distribution for some time. 
Therein lies safety for you and in no 
other manner can you be assured your 
package is adequate to the job it has 
to do. 


To go back to gelatin desserts again, 
in the early distribution days of one of 
the leading sellers on the market today, 
thousands of packages had to be picked 
up from retail dealers after distribution 
had been attained, because the product 
hardened in the carton. As soon as new 
cartons were designed, from a material 
precluding the rapid entrance of mois- 
ture to the contents, the difficulty was 
overcome and sales spurted upward. 


Going back to the end of World War 
I, a confectionery manufacturer mar- 
keted a malted milk nugget enrobed in 
bitter chocolate. Anyone sampling these 
tidbits was anxious to learn of a source 
of regular supply. Manufacturing pro- 
cesses were speeded up, more packing 
and enrobing machinery was bought, and 
the owners of the products looked for- 
ward to long years of profit-making. 
After an interval, however, dealers began 
to complain about returns. The “nug- 
gets” did not stand up in good condition 
after several weeks on dealers’ shelves. 
A lot of money was lost in this venture. 
Even today, a lot could be made if the 
manufacturer could devise some method 
of enrobing that would prevent moisture 
from entering the highly hygroscopic 
malted milk nugget and hardening it to 
a gooey mess or mass, as you prefer! 


In all your efforts to introduce new 
articles, go slowly, check all steps in 
manufacturing and distribution care- 
fully. Keep distribution under your 
close personal observation. Your future 
sales and profits as far as the new prod- 
uct will increase as you do this! 
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Understand the Label Situation 


It used to be that canners could nor- 
mally expect delivery of labels within 
60 to 90 days and if necessity required, 
sometimes even in as few as 30 days. 
Not so today. Label houses are faced 
with entirely different conditions than 
before the war. In fact a combination 
of conditions involving the extremely 
acute shortages in label papers, together 
with huge increases in the packs and 
consequent increase in the demand for 
labels, particularly on the part of the 
food processing industry, make it phys- 
ically impossible for Label Houses to 
maintain “old time” service on deliveries. 
Even though some departments in the 
plants of manufacturers of lithographed 
labels are working as much as 70 hours 
per week, it is not possible to keep up 
with delivery schedules of pre-war. 


PAPER SHORTAGE—Chief among the con- 
tributing factors which have brought 
about this condition is the simple fact 
that the production of label papers has 
not kept pace with the greatly increased 
demand for labels. The shortage is 
brought about to a degree by the fact 
that magazine publishers and paper con- 
tainer and paper bag manufacturers 
have bought up many paper mills. Dur- 
ing the war there were many containers 
devised to replace tin and other mate- 
rials and the substitute packages are 
continuing. In addition, all label manu- 
facturers are on a stock allocation basis 
as far as the available supply of paper 
is concerned. This allocation is based 
on past requirements while present de- 
mands are way and above those of for- 
mer years. This means that many label 
manufacturers have been forced to 
process bond, book and other non-label 
papers to meet the acute needs of their 
customers. It means a smaller press 
production and in some cases an inferior 


quality in the finished labels. As an 
example, many non-label papers being 
used in this emergency are not suitable 
for varnishing. The varnish penetrates 
softer surfaces with the result that the 
finished label does not have the slick, 
glossy appearance desirable in good 
labels. 


EQUIPMENT—Label manufacturers, too, 
have been, and still are, faced with the 
inability to replace worn equipment or to 
add additional equipment to care for the 
increased load. Presses, cutting machines 
and other equipment, which were not at 
all available during the war, are still 
extremely difficult to obtain. 


RAW MATERIALS—Shortages exist in 
other basic raw materials that go into 
the manufacture of label papers such 
as casein and starch for coating papers, 
as well as imported pulp. World-wide 
shortages and unfavorable price ceilings 
on casein in this country and on im- 
ported Scandinavian pulp are very im- 
portant contributing factors to the in- 
adequacy of supply of label papers. 


Label manufacturers and the paper 
industry are both bending every effort 
to alleviate these conditions. Favorable 
factors that point to improvement in- 
clude the increase in ceiling prices on 
label papers recently granted, placing 
them on a more equitable price basis with 
the other types of papers. Increased 
production facilities are being completed 
just as rapidly as raw materials and 
equipment becomes available. Under 
such conditions it is most certainly ad- 
visable to place orders for any required 
labels as far in advance of delivery date 
as can possibly be done. 


PRICE ACTIONS IN PROCESS 


OPA is presently preparing amend- 
ments to price orders which will provide 
for changes in the pricing procedure for 
preserves, jams and apple butter which 
will permit increases for higher wage 
rates, increased cost of sugar and higher 
prices for raw products which are not 
now under control. Berries and cherries 
are presently decontrolled and combina- 
tions using these fruits will be eligible 
for increases. Action is also under way 
for an increase in the 1946 crop of North- 
west canned pears over the 1946 prices. 
An amendment is being prepared which 
will place domestic green olives in the 
same price order with imported Spanish 
green olives, which should result in a 
substantial price increase of this item. 
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NIAGARA APPOINTS BROOKS 


Lester C. Brooks, after about two years 
with Niagara Filter Corporation’s home 
office in Buffalo, New York, has been 
appointed to the company’s sales engin- 
eering staff serving the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, Baltimore, Washington, 
Eastern Pennsylvania and Norfolk areas. 
Mr. Brooks is a native of Pennsylvania 
and is well acquainted in the territory 
to which he has been assigned. The ap- 
pointment was made as a result of the 
greatly increased demand for Niagara 
products and services, and to continue 
the company’s policy of offering its spe- 
cialized custom-built filtration equipment 
only through highly qualified and experi- 
enced engineers. 
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SPEEDWAYS “Y” FLIPSWITCH 


Speedways Conveyors, Inc., Buffslo, 
has developed the “Y” Flipswitch which 
is manufactured in the form of a “Y — 
with two “limbs” or “arms” curv ng 
from the trunk at 45° angles. This per- 
mits the flow of materials, cases, boxes, 


“Y" FLIPSWITCH 


eartons, etc., into divergent conveyor 
lines, or it can be used to converge two 
production lines into a single conveyor 
line simply by manually flipping the 
switch. The flipswitch which weighs 
only 35 lbs. is available in 12”, 15”, 18” 
or 24” widths. 


FMC ACQUIRES TRACTOR FIRM 


In order to expand its facilities and 
product lines to include garden tractors, 


- Food Machinery Corporation with head- 


quarters at San Jose, California, has 
acquired the Bolens Products Company 
at Port Washington, Wisconsin. 


The Bolens Company is the oldest 
manufacturer of garden tractors and one 
of the leading manufacturers of this 
item—producing five models of tractors 
with a variety of attachments for plow- 
ing, harrowing, cultivating, mowing, 
seeding, and fertilizing. The Company 
also builds equipment for row crop 
spraying and dusting, a lawn mowing 
attachment, and a scraper-type snow 
plow. 


The Bolens facilities will be called the 
Bolens Products Division of Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation and will be asso- 
ciated with two other agricultural divi- 
sions of Food Machinery—John Bean 
Manufacturing Company, Lansing, M ch- 
igan and Bean-Cutler Division, San Jose, 
California. Howard C. Lisle, Corp: ra- 
tion Vice-President and Director of the 
Lansing and San Jose Divisions vill 
direct the Port Washington factory. 


HEADS WHOLESALE Y 


E. V. Peery, associated with P ca- 
hontas Wholesale at Pocahontas, Va., for 
many years, has been elected presi: ent 
and general manager of the No: ton 
Grocery Co., Norton, Va., whole ale 
grocers. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


NEW CITRUS JUICE COCKTAIL 


The Caltone Corporation of Anaheim, 
California, citrus juice processor and 
packer, is introducing a new citrus juice 
cocktail. The product, to be known as 
Big 5 California Citrus Juice Cocktail, 
is a blend of all four major citrus juices, 
orange, lemon, grapefruit and lime, with 
apricot puree added to give the cocktail 
an unusual, mellow taste. The base of 
the citrus cocktail is California Valencia 
orange juice. 


HOPKINS RESIGNS ROGERS 
POST 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co. announce the 
resignation of Mr. T. T. Hopkins, for- 
merly of their Production Department. 
His duties have been taken over by well- 
qualified, experienced personnel who will 
carry on Rogers’ exacting program for 
maximum production of highest quality 
seeds. 


TENN-KY DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Tennessee- 
Kentucky Canners Association will be 
held at the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, February 11 and 12, Sec- 
retary Hollar has announced. 


TEXAS PLANT READY 


The new $250,000 plant of the Deaf 
Smith Food Products Company at Here- 
ford, Texas is about ready for operation 
and will pack the crop from 2,000 acres 
of black-eye peas and green beans now 
under contract. The new plant expects 
to turn out between 2,000 and 2,500 cases 
daily. The firm is headed by W. R. 
Archer III of Fort Worth, and asso- 
ciates. 


COLLINS WITH HUNT 


Jeo R. Collins, well known in the can- 
ning industry, has joined the executive 
staf) of Hunt Foods, Inc., in preparation 
for ..at company’s national sales drive. 

M~ Collins was identified with Libby, 


Me) ill & Libby for many years, 
bei advertising and sales promotion 
dire ‘or in 1942, when he entered the 
arm | forces. On his return from duty 


wit’ the 82nd Fighter Group in Italy, 
Mr. ‘ollins served with Libby’s sales 
exe’ ive staff in Chicago, working on 
sale problems and market analysis. 

lh has been active in connection with 
adv ag National Canners’ Association 
on: vertising and sales promotion prob- 


P or to entering the canning field, 
Mr. llins was advertising and merchan- 
disii . manager of the High Grade Food 
Stor , Kansas City. 


DULANY APPOINTMENTS 


John H. Dulany and Son, Inc., canners 
and freezers of Fruitland, Maryland, 
have announced the appointment of two 
men to key positions in the Company: 
Mr. E. Rolland McConnell, as Director 
of Quality Control; and Mr. Thomas S. 
Patterson as Chief Engineer. 

Mr. McConnell was employed by the 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, for the 
past twelve years as Bacteriologist in 
the Quality Control Department. He 
was previously employed by Swift and 
Company, Kansas City, and Thompson 


E. McCONNELL T. PATTERSON 


Hayward Chemical Company, Kansas 
City. He is a member of the Institute 
of Food Technologists. 

Mr. Patterson was recently discharged 
from the United States Navy with the 
rank of Lieutenant. He served as En- 
gineering Officer aboard various vessels. 
Before entering the Navy he was em- 
ployed as Chief Engineer in Baltimore, 
Maryland, for five years. Previously, he 
was employed by the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 
pany. He is a graduate of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


PLANS MEETINGS 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
will hold a regional meeting at Savan- 
nah, Ga., Oct. 2, during the progress of 
the annual convention of the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

The brokers’ organizations will also 
hold regional meetings in Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles 
during the week of October 20. 


HEADS B. C. PACKERS 


J. M. Buchanan has been elected presi- 
dent of British Columbia Packers. Other 
officers elected include R. E. Walker and 
S. K. Murray, vice presidents. 

Mr. Buchanan succeeds H. R. MacMil- 
lan, oresident since 1933, who now be- 
comes chairman of the board of directors. 
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F. A. TORSCH PASSES 


Mr. F. A. Torsch, one of the founders 
of the Torsch Canning Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland, and operators of a plant 
at Milford, Delaware, died at his home 
in Baltimore on Thursday night, Septem- 
ber 19. Mr. Torsch, who was 89 years 
old, had been active in the business until 
about a year ago when his health began 
to fail. Since that time he has been 
confined to his home but was, however, 
in constant touch with the business. He 
went into a coma on Monday night and 
passed away on Thursday evening. He 
will be buried from his home at 3110 
Windsor Avenue on Saturday afternoon, 
September 21, at 3:30 P.M. 


SNYDER NAMED 
AD MANAGER 


Nelson M. Snyder has been named to 
succeed Robert L. Lowrie, resigned, as 
Manager of Trade Advertising of the 
Sales Promotion Department of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company. A native of 
Toledo, Mr. Snyder has had wide adver- 
tising experience, and has been with 
Owens-Illinois for more than five years 
where he worked on direct mail cam- 
paigns, Insulux products and glass con- 
tainer advertising, and for the past two 
years was Production Manager. 


TEXAS DATES 


The Annual Convention of the Texas 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Driscoll and Plaza Hotels in Corpus 
Christi, October 25 and 26. The first 
day will be given up to registration in 
the morning, a meeting of the Board 
of Directors in the afternoon, and enter- 
tainment in the evening. General busi- 
ness sessions of the convention will be 
held on the second day, followed by a 
dinner-dance at night. Secretary J. 
Overby Smith requests that all reserva- 
tions be made through the Association’s 
offices, P. O. Box 447, Wesloca. 


NEW NCA MEMBERS 


The following firms have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the National 
Canners Association since July 20, 1946: 
Butler Packing Company, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Cordova Packing Company, Cor- 
dova, Alaska; J. W. Dawson, Cordova, 
Alaska; Lennys Foods, Ine., Duluth, 
Minnesota; Lescarboura Mushroom Com- 
pany, Inc., Kelton, Pennsylvania; Little 
& Company, Inc., Chicago, Illinois; Pis- 
mo Brands, Inc., Long Beach, California; 
Sardik Food Products Corporation, New 
York, New York. 


GETS NEW ACCOUNT 


George H. Bennett Co., Inc., Buffalo 
food brokers, has been appointed sales 
representative in Western New York and 
Northwestern Pennsylvania for Fresh 
Frozen Foods of Watsonville, California. 
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HEINZ TO OFFER STOCK 


For the first time in the company’s 
history, the 77-year-old H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, will offer stock for 
public sale and has made application to 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for registration. Terms of the issue 
have not yet been decided but present 
plans are to split the common stock four 
for one and sell 200,000 shares of the 
new common stock and 100,000 shares 
of $100 par value cumulative preferred 
stock. When issued, application will be 
made for listing on the New York Stock 
Exchange and will be offered to the pub- 
lic by a group of underwriters headed 
by Morgan, Stanle¥ Company of New 
York. In making the announcement, H. 
J. Heinz II, company president, stated 
that “Until the present time it has been 
possible through a conservative fiscal 
policy to provide for expansion from 
earnings. During recent years, however, 
the Government tax structure has made 
it extremely difficult to retain a suffici- 
ently large part of the earnings to finance 
entirely our expansion of factory facili- 
ties, warehouse space and inventories.” 

The management and control of the 
company will remain in the same hands, 
with Mr. Heinz as President and Chief 
Executive Officer. Eleven of the com- 
pany’s twelve directors are operating 
officials with an average service of 25 
years. 


JOIN NFBA 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
has admitted to membership the Boston 
branch of the Alfred P. Martin Co., New 
York, and the Columbia, S. C. branch 
of the W. K. Livingston Co. of Green- 
ville, S. C. 


DEHYDRATORS ELECT SIEBEL 

Effective October 1, George E. Siebel 
of Little & Company, Chicago, will serve 
as President of the National Dehydrators 
Association as a result of an election of 
the Board of Directors. 


CITED BY FTC 


Federal Trade Commission has issued 
an order prohibiting the West Coast 
Packing Corporation, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, from paying any brokerage fees 
or commissions to any buyer on pur- 
chases for such buyer’s own account. 
The Commission found that the recipi- 
ents had violated the provisions of the 
Robinson-Patman Act by paying broker- 
age fees or commissions direct to buyers 
or “buying brokers” who purchased sea 
food products for their own accounts for 
resale. 


CANNER APPOINTS BROKER 


Housum - Kline Co., Cleveland, have 
been named brokers for the northwestern 
section of Ohio for the Bercut-Richards 
Company of Sacramento, canners of a 
full line of fruits and vegetables. 
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MICHIGAN DATES 


The Annual Fall Meeting of the Mich- 
igan Canners Association will be held at 
the Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Fri- 
day, November 8, according to an an- 
nouncement of Harvey W. Norris, Secre- 
tary. 


FRIEND NAMES BROKER 


Friend’s New England Foods, Inc., 
Melrose, Mass., canners of specialty food 
products, have appointed A. R. Wagner 
Organization, Philadelphia food brokers, 
as their sales representatives in the 
Philadelphia area. 


NEW PEACE RIVER PLANT 


Peace River Canning Company is 
building a new $150,000 fruit and vege- 
table canning plant at Edinburg, Texas, 
which is expected to be ready for opera- 
tion for the fall citrus processing season. 


DRY PACK FILLER—An improved 
line of automatic and semi-automatic 
machines for weighing and filling dry 
products into containers has been an- 
nounced by the Triangle Package Ma- 
chinery Company, 906 N. Spaulding Ave- 
nue, Chicago 51. Identified as Triangle 
Model A Elec-Tri-Pak Vibratory Feed 
Weighers, these machines provide 25% to 
50% faster packaging and greater ac- 
curacies than earlier models. Production 
ranges from 15 or 20 packages per min- 
ute to as high as 120, depending upon the 
style of machine and the product being 
packaged. Typical products packaged on 
this equipment include: beans, peas, rice, 
crackers, cookies, candies, coffee, marsh- 
mallows, potato chips, cut macaroni prod- 
ucts, grocery staples, pretzels, cranber- 
ries, ete, 

Weighing and discharging of materials 
is automatic. When filling paper or cel- 
lophane bags, an operator is required to 
place each bag on the filling spout, after 
which no further attention is required. 
After the bag is filled it is automatically 
released onto a conveyor and carried to 
the closing machine. 

In the case of rigid containers, fully 
automatic operation can be obtained. Car- 
tons, cans, or jars are carried by con- 
veyor to the weighing machine where 
they are filled, after which they are con- 
veyed to closing machines. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 10-12, 1946—Fifteenth An- 
nual Meeting, Florida Canners Associa- 
tion, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

OCTOBER 17-19, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food Chains, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

OCTOBER 25, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

OCTOBER 25-26, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Texas Canners_ Association, 
Driscoll and Plaza Hotels, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

OCTOBER 28, 1946—National Food 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 3-7, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, 

NOVEMBER 8, 1946—Annual Fall 
Meeting, Michigan Canners Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

NOVEMBER 11-12, 1946— Annual 
Convention, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 15, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 

NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 


. pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

DECEMBER 10-11, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

JANUARY 12, 1947—Annual Meeting, 
National Food Brokers Association, At- 
lantie City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-28, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 20-24, 1947—Annual 
hibit and Meeting, Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

JANUARY 20-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National- American Whole: ale 
Grocers Association, Atlantic City, §. J. 

FEBRUARY 11-12, 1947 — An: ual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Can) ers 
Association, Andrew Jackson H_° tel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

MARCH 3-7, 1947—Annual Con: en- 
tion, National Association of Fri zen 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif. 

MARCH 31-APRIL 4, 1947—S xth 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food Ivsti- 
tute, Inc., Copley-Plaza Hotel, Bos:on, 
Mass. 
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Viscosimeter for ascertaining the proper 
viscosity or “flow” of an enamel or lacquer. 


Your reputation, and that of your product, often 
depend upon a coating of enamel or lacquer 
measuring only a few ten-thousandths of an inch 
in thickness... that thin film inside the can may 
spell success or failure. Chemical composition, 
idherence, special resistance to certain products, 
mpermeability, freedom from taste... are but 
. few of the factors entering into the choice of 
he proper coating. 


THE NATION’S THIRD 


LARGE SOURCE OF 


Crown Can Company chemists, through modern 
research and years of experience assure you 
that your can coating will be right for your 
product. But Crown service does not stop with 
the choice of the proper coating . . . of course, 
it proceeds to assure you that it will be applied 
at the right viscosity, assuring a uniform flow 


on the sheet metal. 


SUPPLY 


ROWN CAN COMPANY PHILADELPHIA Baltimore Chicago St. Louis * Houston Orlando Fort Wayne Nebraska City 
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The Pennsylvania Tomato Situation 


Final curtain drops on the Pennsylvania tomato 
pack—and throughout the East. 


By WM. A. FREE, Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Canners’ Association 


As this article is being written, the 
curtain is falling on the 1946 Tomato 
Packing Season in Pennsylvania. We 
old timers who recall the “honky-tonk” 
days of old melodramas remember the 
word “ASBESTOS” on the big curtain 
as the show came to an end. 

If we were viewing the show on the 
1946 tomato pack in Pennsylvania today 
from a seat in the orchestra or one in 
the gallery, we could plainly read the 
word “ASBESTOS” and know that it 
was the final curtain of the show. This 
tenth day of September should be one 
of the banner days in any year packing 
tomatoes—for this should be the height 
of the season. The season started out 
with every encouragement for the finest 
pack—in both quality and quantity—on 
record. Pennsylvania tomato canners 
planned many, many months back, and 
so did the growers, to prepare for pack- 
ing this greatly needed commodity. 

No stones were left unturned to accom- 
plish that result. However, a _ very 
serious thing happened—an infection of 
Late Potato Blight and other diseases, 
along with an invasion of pink aphids, 
brought havoc to the tomato crop. The 
growing crop—before it was attacked 
by these diseases and pests—was a beau- 
tiful picture throughout the State—and 
there was every indication of a bumper 
tomato crop and bumper pack of high 
quality in 1946. Just the opposite has 
resulted—the quality of the very small 
pack has been kept up to a rather high 
standard but the quantity is a sorry 
picture. 

In going back over the records of 
packs in Pennsylvania, as far back as 
we can conveniently consider rezords, 
which means to 1933, we look at this 
1946 season as having produced prob- 
ably the smallest pack of canned whole 
tomatoes in Pennsylvania since before 
1933. The figures in 1933 show 312,017 
cases on a basis of No. 2 cans. The indi- 
cation—or our best guess at the moment 
—is that the pack of canned whole toma- 
toes on a basis of No. 2 cans in Penn- 
sylvania this year will not exceed 200,- 
000 cases. This is a great disappoint- 
ment when we look at the record pack 
in 1943 of 1,066,519 cases and the next 
highest in 1944 of 930,527 cases. Nat- 
urally in 1943 and 1944, a considerable 
percentage of the pack was not avail- 
able to civilian trade because of the need 
for a portion of the pack for the Armed 
Forces—but even with the Armed Forces 
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“take” the civilian supply was far in 
excess of what it will be this year. 

The August issue of the Pennsylvania 
Packer carried a very beautiful picture 
in colors of fine red, ripe, whole toma- 
toes—and there was a notation on that 
page of “It’s Tomato-Time in Pennsyl- 
vania”. Those of us who are familiar 
with the situation could only know that 
it might be tomato-time in Pennsylvania, 
by having looked occasionally at that 
issue of the Packer. The factories have 
been idle for days at a time—at the 
best, they have only run part days— 
some factories closed early in the season 
—some receiving stations closed early in 
the season—in fact, we know of no plants 
that ran continuously through the season 
such as they have in other years—even 
in those years termed “bad” years. 

It is a sorry picture. Those canners 
who also pack other products during 
tomato time, lent most of their efforts 
to those other products. Corn is one of 
those products—but neither could they 
work full-time on corn. Some canners 
are preparing themselves for winter 
packs. 

This very short tomato packing season, 
surrounded necessarily by high operating 
costs, makes for a very uncertain selling 
situation. Processors who want to deal 
fairly with their established distributors 
most certainly cannot make any alloza- 
tion nor prorate deliveries until the pack 
has been completed. This will be an- 
other contributing factor to a short sup- 
ply, though only temporary. Another 
uncertain situation is that presented by 
present formulae for computing ceiling 
prices. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion has given no consideration to the 
unprecedented increased operatine costs 
due to short supplies of raw stock. The 
only consideration appears to be this— 
a processors’ 1945 ceiling price plus sub- 
sidy (which in reality is not a “plus”), 
plus 14¢ per dozen basis of No. 2’s, plus 
a factor to be multiplied by the increase 
per hour for unskilled female labor in- 
curred since January 1, 1944, and the 
present packing season. Processors who 
paid such unskilled female labor (tomato 
“skinners” in the parlance of the Indus- 
try) by the hour, plus a bonus for in- 
creased individual productivity, or by the 
straight piece rate per bucket, cannot 
intelligently compute their increased 
labor rate until the complete pack has 
been made. Under the present ceiling 
prices “as indicated” there is no more 
relationship between these ceilings and 
true costs than there is between the indi- 
cated ceilings and the value of a case of 
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canned whole tomatoes caused by sup»ly 
and demand. 

That canned tomatoes will be in short 
supply until the 1947 pack, is known to 
everyone. They need not necessarily be 
held in a “tight” position. Suitable ceil- 
ing prices’ or decontrol will greaily 
“ease” the present “tight” position of 
canned tomatoes; witness butter—ouly 
butter can be processed throughout the 
year while canned tomatoes—like Christ- 
mas—comes but once a year, and this 
year without “Good Cheer”. 

The year 1946 will probably go down 
in history as the smallest tomato pack 
year in Pennsylvania, and probably in 
the nation, within the past fifteen years. 
This has not been a fault or lack of 
energy and endeavor on the part of the 
processors and growers, but only because 
of one of those “crop failures” all of us 
know do come sometimes—and against 
which a tomato canner cannot recover 
costs and sufficient profits for “another 
rainy day”. With it all, plans are being 
made for a bigger and better show in 
1947— and “reservations” being 
booked now! 


NEW PUMP FEATURES 
ONE MOVING PART 
The Empco Enginpump is a newly de- 
veloped product by Maryland Products 
Company, Baltimore, manufacturer of 
gasoline engine driven centrifugal pumps 
which feature only one moving part. The 
close connected design completely elimi- 
nates gears, belts, chains and couplings. 


‘There are no relief or by-pass valves 


required. 
The one moving part is the impeller 
which is rigidly keyed to the engine shaft 


- - ONE MOVING PART 


and revolves within the pump ca. ing 
with large clearances. This assures q! :et, 
trouble-free operation. No metal to m ‘tal 
contacts such as gears, rotors or v 1és 
to wear and require replacement. 

The new pump will pump 80 GP) at 
40 lb. pressure with a 5 hp. engine nd 
use only 60% of the available en ine 
power. 

The pump is powered with the Wis on- 
sin air-cooled engine equipped with © gh 
tension magneto assuring easy stai ing 
in any kind of weather. 
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This is the thirty-fifth of ea series of advertisements showing 
that “Performance by Washburn’s’’ covers every factor neces» 
sary for the production of high quality seed. 


NEW VARIETIES 


To provide you with seed peas and beans having ex- 
actly the characteristics for the purpose you desire, existing 
varieties are modified or new ones developed by cross breeding 
or hybridization. 


In cross breeding, two pure-lines are used as parent stock. 


These are crossed, and selections are made from the resulting 
generations for the particular factors desired. 


Hundreds of crosses may be made and thousands of indi- 
vidual plants grown, studied and eliminated before the desired 
type is established. 


Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 
is obtained not by chance but by plan 


cow, 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED Mog 


Breeders and Grow 


ers of Seer Peas 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Weather Favorable and Canning Making 

Progress—Getting By On Labor—Canned 

Water—Dry Bean Production—Why Meat 
Is Scarce—Farm Labor Report 


WEATHER—The badly needed staple 
packs of canned foods got a boost this 
week from the weather, and it is hoped 
the good work will continue on for the 
remaining days of the month and well 
into October. The goods are needed. 
It has been hot and dry in this imme- 
diate region, too dry in spots, but gen- 
erally favorable. The Crop Reports tell 
the story. It has been good tomato 
weather, and likewise beneficial for the 
late corn crops. From a late official 
summary of general conditions we take 
the following: 

“Rain occurred over the eastern Gulf 
States, Georgia and the Carolinas and 
showers have been general from the 
Northern Plains southwest through the 
Middle Rockies and over Arizona and 
New Mexico. Elsewhere skies were clear 
with low humidities and pleasant temper- 
atures except for cloudy weather prevail- 
ing in the southern States and the south- 
ern part of the Ohio Valley. 


“High pressure accompanied by fair 
weather and comfortable temperatures 
cover the northeast and the northwest 
sections of the country. By way of con- 
trast lower pressure accompanied by pre- 
cipitation covers Texas, the Gulf States, 
the Mississippi Valley and the Upper 
Lakes region.” 


LABOR—This question is bandied about, 
but from all reports we have seen, the 
ecanners are getting by with sufficient 
labor. Some regions wish that they had 
more crops to employ more labor. For 
instance, Pennsylvania, which had ap- 
parently thrown up the sponge on can- 
ned tomatoes for this season, now is 
appointing hours and days for delivery 
of what tomatoes are to be found, since 
they are anxious to use all of that crop 
that matures. The next month will tell 
the story, not alone in this immediate 
great tomato growing and canning sec- 
tion, but in the central west. Meantime, 
as we have before pointed out, California 
is handling a big and early tomato crop, 
and we could wish that they would run 
it into whole canned tomatoes, rather 
than tomato products. 


CANNED WATER—When at the begin- 
ning of the war we told the industry 
it had better get busy canning good, pure 
water for our boys in Africa, most mar- 
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ket operators laughed. Later on it 
proved a God-send, and now as an evi- 
dence as to the responses to this appeal 
we cite the following: 


“EMERGENCY DRINKING WATER (Surplus 
Property): 9,976 cases, located at the 
Army Air Force Specialized Depot, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. Approximately 1,352 
cases are packaged 120 cans per wooden 
case and approximately 8,624 cases are 
packaged 24 cans per corrugated case. 
The cases are in good condition. The 
cans are one pint oblong tin plate with 
composition screw cap, size 1% in. x 3% 
in. x 4% in. The following label is litho- 
graphed on both sides—‘Property of U. 
S. Government, Emergency Drinking 
Water, Specification An-W-5B, packed by 
Continental Can Co., Inc.’ Some of the 
cans are slightly rusted; it being espe- 
cially noted inside near the opening.” 


PRODUCTION OF DRY BEANS AND DRY PEAS 
BY KINDS—A dry bean crop of more than 
14.7 million bags in 1946 (uncleaned) is 
indicated by Sept. 1 reports from grow- 
ers and others, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics announced today. About 
half of the total is made up of Great 
Northern and Pea and Medium White 
beans. One third are Standard and 
Baby Limas, Pintos and Red Kidneys. 


Prospective 1946 production of Pea 
and Medium White beans is 4,031,000 
bags, which would be 25 per cent more 
than last year. Great Northern produc- 
tion is expected to be 3,289,000 bags, 24 
per cent more than last year. The 1946 
Baby Lima crop may be 5 per cent 
larger than in 1945, but the Standard 
Lima and Pinto crops are expected to 
be only about four-fifths as large as last 
year. The Red Kidney crop in New York 
may be 70 per cent larger than in 1945. 


This year’s prospective dry pea crop is 
6.8 million bags (of 100 Ibs., uncleaned). 
More than four-fifths of this crop is 
grown in Washington and Idaho. Prob- 
ably 70 per cent of the total will be of 
the Alaska type. 


WHY MEAT IS SCARCE—We quote: 


“Meat production under Federal in- 
spection for the week ended Sept. 14 
totaled 60 million pounds, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
production was 17 per cent below the 74 
million pounds produced in the preced- 
ing week and 79 per cent below the 295 
million pounds recorded for the corres- 
ponding week of last year. 

“Slaughter of cattle under Federal in- 
spection for the week was estimated at 
63,000 head, 10 per cent below the 70,- 
000 a week earlier and 82 per cent below 
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the 349,000 a year ago... Calf slaughter 
was estimated at 81,000 head, 25 per cent 
above the 65,000 last week but 51 per 
cent below the 165,000 last year... The 
number of sheep and lambs slaughtered 
for the week was estimated at 252,000 
head, 5 per cent above the 240,000 for the 
preceding week but 39 per cent below the 
410,000 for the same period last year... 
Hog slaughter was estimated at only 
80,000 head, 52 per cent below the 166,- 
000 head slaughtered during the pre- 
ceding week and 84 per cent below the 
493,000 for the same week in 1945...” 


ORDERS—Formal action under which 
producers of sardine oil and fish meal 
may sell their products at current ceil- 
ings and bill purchasers for additional 
amounts when higher ceilings are grant- 
ed will be taken early next week, the 
Office of Price Administration announced 
this week. 


FARM LABOR REPORT—A total of 11,111,- 
000 persons were employed on farms on 
September 1, an increase of 2 per cent 
over a year earlier, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics reported. 

Fewer people were at work on farms 


-on September 1 than a year earlier in 


the New England, South Atlantic, Moun- 
tain and Pacific States. In the North 
Central States the number of workers 
was the same as a year earlier. The 
number of family workers in all regions 
except the New England and Mountain 
States was larger than a year ago. For 
hired workers, however, only the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and West South Central 
States reported increases from a year 
earlier. 


Farmers and farm workers were work- 
ing fewer hours per day on September 
1 than a year before. This reflects con- 
tinuation of the trend toward shorter 
work days. With a more liberal :up- 
ply of labor and less rush to comp'ete 
work, many farmers have been ab! to 
cut down the working hours per day. ‘he 
average hours of farm operators ind 
hired workers are now slightly less * ) 
on September 1, 1939. 


Farm work in the production « 
prospective all-time record volume 
crops has made good progress so * 
this year. Field work started ea 
than usual and most crops have 
tinued ahead of their customary sche: ‘le. 
Rain has not interfered to any eg 
extent with planting, cultivation or 
vest of crops. In the case of co ¢ 
however, rains shortly after plan | 
time led to poor stands and delayed 
planting and cultivation. 
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AYARS HI-SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


PLUNGER 
ADJUSTMENT 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 


more whole and even 
Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


TH 


ATTENTION - CANNERS!!! 


We have 5 MM labels and 15,000 each 
2's, 24's, 10’s cartons and we wish to 
purchase labeled or unlabeled canned 


TOMATOES TOMATO JUICE 
TOMATO PUREE TOMATO CATSUP 


PEAS CORN 
PEACHES PEARS 
FRUITS FRUIT JUICES 
and OTHER ITEMS 
Ref: Dun and Bradstreet 


National Bank of Commerce 
New Orleans, La. 


Wire or phone LD47 or MAgnolia 3933. 


FRAERING BROKERAGE CO., INC. 


423 South Front Street NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 
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A BETTER PRODUCT ATA REDUCED COST 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 


The Indiana Chili Sauce 
Machine eliminates 
peeling. This reduces 
cost by increasing yield 
as well as by cutting 
pay roll. Beside the 
retention of rich color 
and the flavor essen- 
ces gives a product of 
the highest quality as 
a final result. 


® The Indiana Chili Sauce Machine en- 
ables chili sauce manufacturers to save all juices and essences of red-ripe stock 
for their product, obtaining greater yield, and getting a quality that is richer in 
both color and flavor. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast 
KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oregon and Washington 
FOOD INDUSTRIES ‘ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Tri-States 
TOM McLAY 
P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


End of Truck Strike—Goods Moving Again 
— Exporting Sub-standard Peas — Goods 
Sought for Private Brands—Tomatoes Going 
Into Decontrolled Soup?—More Peas Offer- 
ing, But Fancies Very Scarce—Some Pea 
Prices—Corn Prospects Decline—New Kraut 
Cffered—Beans in Better Demand—Pine- 
apple Prices—Booking Some Citrus—Salmon 
Allocations Short 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 20, 1946. 


THE SITUATION—The ending of the 
truck strike here this week freed con- 
siderable quantities of new pack canned 
foods which have been arriving during 
the past fortnight, and wholesale grocers 
and chains are moving these goods into 
warehouses. Insofar as new business is 
concerned, a continued strong demand is 
reported for fancy fish, fruits, and vege- 
tables, but interest in the lower grades 
of the latter is not active. Considerable 
quantities of sub-standard peas report- 
edly are being channeled into the export 
market. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are by no 
means satisfied with their inventory posi- 
tion of private brands and will con- 
tinue in the market for fancy lines 
through the balance of the year. It is 
expected that canners may carry con- 
siderable quantities over the year-end, 
and some operators here expect the Jan- 
uary conventions to witness a good vol- 
ume of “clean-up” trading, as well as the 
traditional bookings of futures from the 
1947 packs. 


TOMATOES—The news on the new to- 
mato pack becomes less and less encour- 
aging from day to day, and with the 
searcity of tomatoes resulting in an ex- 
tremely high fresh market, canners of 
peeled tomatoes reportedly are not get- 
ting much raw stock. Following the 
removal of ceilings on canned soup, pack- 
ers of the latter are reported getting 
much of the raw supply which might 
otherwise go to canners. The return of 
hot weather is the one cheering note in 
the tomato picture, and high hopes are 
being held with respect to late can- 
ning operations. However, it is becom- 
ing quite clear that tomatoes will again 
be at a premium during the coming 
marketing season. Meanwhile, distrib- 
utors are covering on juice wherever 
possible. 


PEAS—Canners are offering standards 
and extra standards in better volume 
since prices were decontrolled, but offer- 
ings of fancies are still few and far 
between. Some Wisconsin offerings dur- 
ing the week included fancy large un- 
graded sweets at $1.80, with extra stan- 
dard 1 sieve Alaskas at $1.75, 3 sieve at 
$1.65 and 4 sieve at $1.20. Practically 
all offerings of fancies include large per- 
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centages of extra standards and stan- 
dards. 


cORN—Reports from the midwest on 
corn pack progress are none too optimis- 
tic, with current estimates indicating a 
yield in Minnesota and Wisconsin of not 
more than 75% of last year. The out- 
look is reported to be more favorable 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Iowa, how- 
ever. Demand is currently principally 
for top quality. 


NEW KRAUT OFFERED—With the sauer- 
kraut packing season at hand, new pack 
2\4s were reported offering this week 
on the basis of $1.10, f.0.b. southern can- 
nery. 


PIMIENTOS—Reports from the Georgia- 
Carolinas packing area indicate that pro- 
duction of pimientos this season will fall 
short of demand, notwithstanding the 
fact that the crop this year is a little 
larger than a year ago. Canners are 
not yet quoting from the new season’s 
pack. 


BEANS—Sellers report a better call 
for both green and wax beans this week. 
Standard round pod cut green beans for 
prompt shipment are offered at $1.25, 
with extra standard ungraded at $1.40. 
Extra standard round pod cut wax beans 
are quoted at $1.65, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PINEAPPLE—Opening prices on 1946 
pack Hawaiian pineapple were announced 
this week by a leading canner on the 
following basis: 


Standard 
No. No. No.1 No.10 No.10 
2% 2T. Flat Syrup Juice 
Fancy sliced ........ $2.36 $2.04 $1.08 $8.75 aia 
Fancy crushed.... 2.36 1.85 = $7.90 
Choice sliced 
Standard 
Standard 
Juice, 
unsweetened.... —...... 1.28 


No. 10 juice is priced at $6.16 with 
46-0z. at $3.08, all f.o.b. dock Honolulu. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — While canners 
have experienced considerable difficulty 
with getting truck deliveries of fruits 
into their canneries in California during 
the past few weeks, coast reports indi- 
cate that a good pack of peaches will 
be made. Demand here is centering 
largely on fancy and choice, but canners 
generally are confirming only in assort- 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


Arthur Harris 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N, Y. 


Tel: BO 9-3238 CABLE: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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ments ... Fancy and choice apricots 
are likewise coming in for a good eall 
this week ... There have been no devel- 
opments of general interest on pears, 
cocktail, or cherries this week ... Prune 
packing is now under way in the North- 
west. 


cITRUS—While some bookings are re- 
ported being made on new pack citrus 
juices on an s.a.p. basis, many whole- 
salers are still carrying fairly substan- 
tial blocks from last season’s packs, and 
are none too eager to book heavily from 
the new season’s production. There is, 
however, a good demand for segments 
from the coming pack, and with increased 
canning facilities indicated, it ex- 
pected that segment supplies may come 
closer to meeting over-all demand during 
the coming year, 


CANNED FISH—Reports on the progress 
of salmon canning in the Northwest are 
more encouraging this week, but even 
an increased pack in that area cannot 
go far toward overcoming the short pro- 
duction in Alaska this season. Canner 
allocation of salmon, it appears, will 
again fall far short of meeting trade 
requirements ... Albacore operations in 
the Northwest remain unencouraging, 
and canners are having extreme difficulty 
in securing even the limited catches on 
the basis of present ceilings . . . Shrimp 
supply is still on the short side, and 
while more distributors are getting sar- 
dines, here too, the over-all supply is 
not adequate. Arrivals of Norwegian 


-sardines have been held up by the ship- 


ping strike, but small parcels are ex- 
pected to dribble through shortly. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crops Shown Up To Expectations—Good 
Growing Weather—More Strike Trouble— 
They Won—Tomatoes Early and Yield 
Heavy—Quality About the Average—Ceil- 
ing Variations — Peaches Ending — Ware- 
houses Jammed Due To Shipping Stoppage 
—Shipping Strike Holding Up Pineapple 
Shipments—Sardines A Dismal Failure— 
Salmon Canners Waiting Until Packs Have 
Been Completed Before Pricing 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Sept. 20, 194°. 


CROP REPORT—The September repor: of 
the California Crop Reporting Service 
indicates that almost all fruit and ®ut 
crops in the State held up to ear ‘er 
expectations during August. There wore 
no long periods of high temperatures »nd 
crops were harvested and handled in an 
orderly manner. The commercial apple 
crop is estimated at 7,452,000 bushels. or 
more than 3,000,000 bushels less than ‘he 
output of last year, but larger than ‘he 
1944 crop. Harvesting of the apricot 
crop was completed early in August «nd 
estimated production is placed at 298,)00 
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Auailalle Now! 
HAMILTON 


STAINLESS STEEL 
(STEAM JACKETED 


RETILES 


This standard kettle is 
complete with iron 
stand, brass safety 
valve and a 2" brass 
quick opening draw off 
valve. Also included is 

a double motion stain- 
REMOVER and WASHER less steel agitator with 
H.P. gearhead mo- 
for really removing all splits and skins from peas and Ses, The: hentle: te pro- 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. vided with a 2-piece nished from I'/>" to 6" 


It actually makes th k prettier . . . and of 
lift off stainless steel diameter. Standard kettles 
cover, polished both in- are built for 90 Ibs. work- 


Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 


assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas side and out. Capacity ing pressure. Also fabri- . 
stringbeans or lima beans. 30 gal. up to 500 gal. cated in copper (plain or ; 
Outlets can be fur- tinned interior). 
Ask for Details. : 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. : 
“The Original Grader House’”’ ‘poe 
HAMILTON OHIO 
FOR RENT or SALE || K | N 1) Ne 
| | + 
for housing extra labor | i 

COTS + DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 


MATTRESSES + BLANKETS «+ LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Chesopecke 4660 | | | 
1234 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 1 


ABOUT. YOUR SALT? | = 


~ 


® Are you using the right answers based on your in- 
grade, the right grain, the dividual requirements. 
right amount of salt? Absolutely no obligation, oo. 
Does it meet your needs of course. Simply write 


100%? If you’re not sure, the Director, Technical OF i 
we'll gladly give you the Service Dept. DY-9. D M 0 NT AB Fl C 0. IN C. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 


F IAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 
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tons. About 26,000 tons were produced 
in Washington and 5,400 tons in Utah. 
Figs are a good crop, with production 
keeping ahead of that of last year. The 
harvesting of peaches in California in 
August was carried on under conditions 
generally satisfactory. Pears have made 
better than the expected development 
and indications at the end of August 
pointed to a production of 249,000 tons 
of Bartletts and 36,000 tons of other 
varieties. The light set in many orchards 
is being somewhat off-set by the in- 
creased size of the fruit. 


PLUMS—The harvesting of plums was 
largely completed by the end of August, 
with production estimated at 95,000 tons, 
or about 24,000 tons more than last 
year. The forecast is for an output 
of 200,000 tons of prunes in dried form, 
or slightly less than that of 1945. A 
crop of 2,606,000 tons of grapes is indi- 
cated, out of an estimate of 2,816,000 
tons for the United States as a whole. 
Olives will be a very light crop. The 
last heavy crop was in 1943. Rated on 
the percentage of a full crop, cling 
peaches led at 93 per cent, freestone 
peaches at 91, apricots at 89 and plums 
at 87. 


MORE STRIKE TROUBLE—Northern Cali- 
fornia canners and growers were kept in 
a dither last week by a strike of truck 
drivers which brought some plants close 
to the closing point and caused some 
losses. Most canneries, however, were 
able to keep production up close to nor- 
mal through their backlogs of fruit and 
tomatoes in storage. Trucks driven by 
farmers continued to supply canneries, 
aided by refrigerator cars pressed into 
service. AFL truckers went on strike 
to enforce their demands for retroactive 
pay in a wage dispute. They won an 
increase of 1814 cents an hour and in- 
sisted that this date back to May Ist, 
while employers wanted September 1 to 
be the date. The drivers won their 
point. The strike was launched about 
two weeks before the end of the peach 
harvesting season and just before tomato 
canning reached its peak. 


TOMATOES — Canning tomatoes have 
matured a little earlier than last year 
and the yield is proving very heavy, with 
quality above the average. The im- 
provements are largely the result of new 
land, fertilization and organized pest 
control. Some canners are refraining 
from naming prices in hope that price 
controls may be removed the first of 
October, or that changes may be made 
in ceilings. To illustrate the need for 
a change along this line, a department 
manager of an old-established canning 
concern with a nationally --advertised 
brand, points out that the tentative ceil- 
ing on one of its items in the tomato 
list is $1.6214 a dozen. Other concerns 
have ceilings of more than $1.80 and 
$1.90, while a newcomer in the business, 
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whose product is as yet untested, has 
been given a ceiling of $2.05. Naturally, 
no business at firm prices is being ac- 
cepted on this item. 


PEACHES—The canning of peaches will 
be largely at an end within ten days, but 
it will be some time before any accurate 
estimates of the size of the pack can be 
made. Some fruit has been permitted 
to go to waste, owing to the difficulty of 
getting lugs and cans, and in getting 
fruit to the canneries, but the pack will 
prove a very large one. Warehouses are 
filled to capacity in many instances, with 
shipments confined to rail because of 
the complete stoppage of water trans- 
portation. Buyers seem to be taking 
kindly to the new offerings of fancy and 
choice grades of fruit packed in water, 
or slightly sweetened, and are accepting 
these in their allotments. Quite a few 
canners are waiting until October, at 
least, before naming prices. 


PEAS—Buyers in this market seem to 
have about all the peas they wish for 
the present in standards and extra stan- 
dards, but are anxious to place further 
orders for fancy. Opinion seems to be 
general that canners are holding back 
quantities of the fancy grade. The small 
pack made in California was largely sold 
before the canning season ended and de- 
liveries were made early to meet a spot 
demand. 


PINEAPPLE—Deliveries of canned pine- 
apple from the Hawaiian Islands are 
being held up, of course, by the ship- 
ping strike, and spot stocks in the hands 
of wholesalers and retailers are very 
light. Anything in the pineapple list 
is whisked off the shelves of grocers as 
soon as it makes an appearance. 


SARDINES FAIL—The sardine pack to 
date has proved a dismal failure. Fish- 
ermen out of San Francisco have landed 
but 50 tons, compared with 37,375 tons 
to a corresponding date last year. At 
Monterey, landings have amounted to but 
8,643 tons, against 56,388 tons a year 
ago. Buyers are clamoring for fish, but 
canners are not in a position to accept 
business. 


SALMON—The pack of salmon on Puget 
Sound had reached 248,418 cases to Sep- 
tember 7th, with all of these but about 
4,000 cases the prized sockeye. The sock- 
eye run has proved so heavy that can- 
neries have been taxed to care for it. 
The salmon pack in British Columbia to 
this date amounted to 693,598 cases, or 
little more than one-half that of a year 
earlier. The pack in Alaska to Septem- 
ber 7th rose to 3,455,735 cases, or about 
800,000 cases less than that a correspond- 
ing date last year. Buyers are anxious 
to place orders but canners prefer to wait 
until packs are completed before making 
allotments. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Slightly Lower Shrimp Receipts—More Used 

For Canning—Pack Lags But Is Better Than 

Last Season To Date—The Record—Crabs 
Falling Off 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Sept. 20, 1946. 


SHRIMP—The production of shrimp in 
this section dropped off 1,110 barrels, as 
11,647 barrels were produced in this 
section last week and 12,757 barrels the 
previous week. The canneries received 
629 less barrels of shrimp last week than 
the previous one. 

Louisiana produced 7,649 barrels of 
shrimp last week, including 4,256 barrels 
for canning; Alabama produced 184 bar- 
rels; Mississippi 788 barrels, including 
272 barrels for canning and Texas pro- 
duced 3,026 barrels. 

While the shrimp pack so far this 
season is considerably under normal, yet 
over twice as many shrimp have been 
canned so far this season as were canned 
last season during the same period. 

Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
have canned 78,312 standard cases of 
shrimp up to September 7, 1946 and 37,- 
342 were canned during the same period 
last season, yet 129,264 standard cases 
were packed during the same period the 
previous season and 183,194 cases dur- 
ing the same period in the season 
1943-44, 

Louisiana by far out-numbers Missis- 
sippi and Alabama in the number of 
cases of shrimp canned, because of the 
total amount of 78,312 cases shrimp 
canned so far this season, Louisiana can- 
ned 74,777 cases. 

Louisiana has been operating 12 plants 
so far this season and Mississippi and 
Alabama together, 6 plants. 

For the week ending Sept. 7, 1946 the 
canneries in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama operating under the Seafood 
Inspection Service of the U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration reported that they 
canned 19,906 standard cases of shrimp. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 

Shrimp production from the South 
Atlantic States during the week was as 
follows: 

FLORIDA—St. Augustine 3,900 Ibs.— 
Mayport 13,000 lbs.—Fernandine 21,200 
Ibs. 

GEORGIA—St. Mary 4,700 lbs.—Bruns- 
wick 75,600 lbs.—Darien & Velona °'5,- 
000—Thunderbolt 103,500 Ibs. 

S. CAROLINA—Beaufort 22,400 Ilb:.— 
Georgetown 30,500 Ibs. 

N. CAROLINA—Southport 9,000 Ibs. 

HARD CRABS—Louisiana is the culy 
area in this section reporting any h. rd 
crabs and she reported 104,899 pow: ds 
of hard crabs produced last week, w! ch 
is 8,330 pounds less than were produced 
the previous week. 
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THANK YOU — 


for the rnuiliiendie of orders for 


The new 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 


We knew you would like it, find it not only reliably serviceable 
but unusually interesting, too. That was a natural for the food 


producer—But 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy of this book, 
filled as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation offoods. Even for the best and most widely informed 
the book will be found helpful, worth its price many times over. 
Many heads of firms, upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered 


extra copies for themselves. 


We have triedtotell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 
much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


erage of items. 


You'll cherrish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 


predict. 


Price $10.00, postpaid 


A Publication of 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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CROP CONDITIONS 
TOMATOES 


NATIONAL CITY, CALIF., Sept. 11—Toma- 
toes: Acreage 90 per cent greater than 
1945. Season peak three weeks early; 
already passed in San Diego County. 


HOOPESTON, ILL., Sept. 14—Tomatoes: 
Early tomatoes were better than pres- 
ent pickings; yields very disappointing. 


MARSHFIELD, MO., Sept. 14—Tomatoes: 
We are not operating this year but con- 
ditions are only fair in this section. 


PHELPS, N. Y., Sept. 13—Tomatoes: 
Crop, starting off with a very restricted 
acreage, was almost a complete failure 
owing to the blight. We are turning 
the few receipts we have over to an- 
other company and are not even setting 
up our juice packing line. 


OGDEN, UTAH, Sept. 12—Tomatoes: 
Condition of our crop is only fair this 
season; not nearly as good as we were 
expecting from earlier observations. Con- 
siderable verticellum wilt has shown up 
recently and is opening up the plants 
and causing premature ripening. Yel- 
low blight is running about 2 per cent 
this season. We are running on 320 
acres this season, which is about 150 
acres short of a normal crop. The yield 
per acre is varying with varieties planted 
and location of fields along with soil 
types. Moscow and Utah canner vari- 
eties are yielding fairly well and will 
average about 13 tons per acre. Early 
Stone and Cardinal are rather poor, 
probably 6 tons per acre. Medium and 
late Stone types will yield somewhat bet- 
ter, probably 10 to 12 tons average. 


BRIDGEWATER, VA., Sept. 17—Tomatoes: 
Acreage about 75 per cent due to short- 
age of labor. Yield about 75 per cent 
due to blight in some fields and dry 
weather in the later season. 


OTHER ITEMS 


HOOPESTON, ILL., Sept. 14—Corn: Gold- 
en averaged 3 tons per acre; quality ex- 
cellent. Country Gentleman 2!% tons per 
acre; quality best we have ever had. Fin- 
ishing about September 20. 


WINONA, MINN., Sept. 16—Cucumbers: 
Our crop for 1946 just about completed. 
We will close all stations September 21. 
Our acreage in 1946 was smaller than 
1945; yield this year very satisfactory, 
averaging about 100 bushels per acre. 

Cabbage: Crop now just coming on; 
looks good and we look for yield about 
the same as 1945, which was very good. 
Our acreage large than in 1945. 


PHELPS, N. Y., Sept. 13—Cabbage: 
Crop is in excellent condition. The acre- 
age might be slightly less than last year 
but we believe the condition and subse- 
quent yield will more than make up the 
difference. The crop has been delayed 
in maturing by cool weather, but as cab- 
bage grows until the first freeze, it still 
has plenty of time to develop. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


HONOR BRAND NAMES—A testimonial 
dinner in honor of “brand names” which 
have been in existence 50 years or more 
and used by manufacturers and proces- 
sors in the Western States to identify 
their products, was held recently at the 
historic old Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. More than 40 pioneer Western 
firms received awards bestowed by the 
Brand Names Research Foundation of 
New York, with A. O. Buckingham, 
chairman of the foundation, making the 
presentations. 

Mr. Buckingham declared that in the 
days before the general adoption of 
brand names, buyer and seller haggled 
over unbranded merchandise. Today, 
most of this is avoided. “The brand 
name,” he said, “is the manufacturer’s or 
producer’s public identification of his 
product. It has been created because the 
producer has faith in his product, faith 
to believe that he has set standards of 
quality and value which he intends to 
maintain. Destroy brand names and 
you destroy competition.” 


The food industry was well repre- 
sented, with some brands going back as 
long as 96 years, which is the age of 
the State. J. A. Folger & Co. have made 
use of the name “Folger’s” on coffee for 
this period, while the D. Ghirardelli Co. 
has made chocolate here for 94 years. 
A. W. Eames, president of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, received an 
award for this firm for its “Del Monte” 
brand in use for 55 years, and T. N. St. 
Hill did the honors for the Tea Garden 
Products Co., also of San Francisco, 
which has made use of the “Tea Garden” 
brand for 52 years. A. Schilling & Co., 
in business here for 59 years, received an 
award for its brand “Schilling” on tea, 
coffee and spices. 


PROMOTED—J. C, Longaker, formerly 
personnel manager at the Berkeley, Calif. 
plant of the H. J. Heinz Company, has 
been made assistant sales manager here. 
He has been with the Heinz Company 
two years, following experience with the 
Federal Land Bank at Berkeley and the 
Owens Illinois Glass Company at Oak- 
land. 


HASKELL, OKLA., Sept. 13 — Green 
Beans: Not more than 20 per cent nor- 
mal acreage planted. It is very dry; 
doubt if more than 10 per cent normal 
crop will be produced. This is in refer- 
ence to the fall crop. 

Spinach: Very little planted yet for 
the fall crop because of the lack of mois- 
ture, but with rain soon and with a late 
winter, there is yet time for a normal 
yield. 


BRIDGEWATER, VA., Sept. 17— Corn: 
Acreage about 80 per cent of normal due 
to labor shortage. Yield about 85 per 
cent due to the dry season on late corn. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NEW ITEMS OF CANNED FOODS 


New packaging ventures, assigned to 
the steel-and-tin container, have recently 
been groomed for market acceptance, re- 
ports the Consumer Information Division 
of the Can Manufacturers Institute. New 
meat food for babies, and _ potatoes, 
sliced, diced, or french friend, are be ing 
ready cooked, canned and_ ushered 
through distribution channels. 


The latest in canned baby food is a 
variety of meats—beef, veal, lamb, pork, 
heart, and liver, strained for small chil- 
dren and diced for larger fry, and vac- 
uum packed with juices in 3!4-ounce tins, 


Potatoes in cans, which eased the KP 
duties of many a forlorn Private in the 
later war years, will be packaged in 
three varieties, sliced, diced, or french 
fried. The sliced variety may be served 
as they come in the can, or prepared as 
lyonnaise or scalloped potatoes. The 
diced need only be opened for use in 
salads and other mixed dishes. The 
french fries are partially cooked, ready 
for final browning. 


A PLANT SANITATION 
CHECK LIST 


(Continued from page 8) 


While he is making his inspections, 
questions and observations by workers 
give the sanitarian many opportunities 
to instruct a receptive person in sanitary 
practices. Such conversations are often 
the most fruitful of all types of educa- 
tion. The sanitarian’s success depends 
to a large degree on this education. Only 
if the majority of the workers are will- 
ing to cooperate can any plant be kept 
in truly sanitary condition. 


The foremen of the various depart- 
ments are usually eager to know that 
their efforts are being judged and that 
the chance to explain further ideas and 
practices is presented. 


The sanitarian will find it necessary 
to take a special interest in the health 
and comfort of the workers as far as the 
organization of his plant requires. The 
friendship and cooperation of the Union 
Shop Stewards and Grievance Comm ittee 
Chairman can be a valuable aid to the 
sanitarian. Many of the emplcyee’s 
“beefs” are of direct concern to hin) and 
it may be possible to solve these »rob- 
lems without difficulty and to every one’s 
satisfaction. This source of assis ance 
should be used with the utmost cz ition 
because management is—in some cz ‘es— 
very suspicious of undue sympathy with 
complaints of grievance comm: tees. 
However, if he has a sincere des) e to 
help the employees to better healt! and 
efficiency, to teach them the esse tials 
of hygienic decency, and to give hi em- 
ployer the full benefit of his know edge 
and training, with tact and intelli, ence 
the sanitarian will find employee rela- 
tionship satisfactory. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 

‘here is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equ pment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
wh le fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 


Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Screens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cleaning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
in use. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve. 


FOR SALE—42” Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press in good condi- 
tien for cider or apple juice processing. Blue Ridge Fruit 
Growers, Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—Equipment. 15 Stainless and Copper Steam 
Jacketed Kettles from 50 to 300 gallon capacity, new and used, 
can be inspected and shipped immediately; 5 semi-automatic 
Ermold World Jr., Liquid National and Oslund semi-automatic 
Labelers, capacity 40 bpm; 3 Liquid O & J and World Rotary 
Automatic Labelers, capacity 60-80 bpm; 1 Liquid Duplex 
Rotary Automatic Labeler, capacity 120 bpm; 4 Karl Kiefer 
Bottle Rinsers for half-gallons and galions; 1 U. S. 60-spout 
Bottle Rinser for pints or quarts; 2 Kari Kiefer No. 3 Filters 
with hydraulic presses; 1 Filco 12 x 12 lastiglass coated Filter 
Press with pump; 10 new portable Electric Agitators with 4 or 
% .HP motors, stainless propellers, and stainless agitators; 
several other bottle fillers, washers, cappers, and labelers, all 
in our stock and ready for immediate shipment. Charles S. 
Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Maine St., Buffaic 14, N. Y. Phone: 
AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—2 Model E Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers. 
Olney & Carpenter, Inc., Wolcott, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Complete bottling outfit, capacity 125-200 bpm 
on pints, consisting of Standard Knapp Labeler, International 
Filler, Consolidated Screw Capper, Standard Knapp Caser. 
Equipment practically new, complete with motors, intercon- 
necting bottle conveyor, case conveyor, etc. Can be inspected 
in operation and shipped immediately. Adv. 46129, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Troy Steam Engine, 50 h.p., upright, good con- 
dition. Also Bliss Case Sealing Machine, capacity 3 cases a 
minute, size 404-700 and smaller; will require some repair. 
Write, wire or call Ferguson 5764, Dr. Phillips Canning Co., 
Orlando, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Entire assets of Florida Corporation organized 
to peel spuds for hotels and restaurants. Includes Urschel B. 
Dicer, two 50 lb. Peelers, Fryalator, Scales, Stock, ete. $2,000. 
Steve Crockett, 443 S. W. 8th St., Miami, Fla. 


FOR SALE—6 New Style 26 inch Food Machinery Buck Type 
Bean Snippers, Serial 42-183. These machines have been well 
maintained and are in perfect operating condition. Cash price 
$750.00 each. Adv. 46130, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—Bean Snippers. 3 old style large CRCO Model 
B Snippers, $500.00 each. Can ship at end of bean season, ap- 
proximately September 15. Comstock Canning Corp., Newark, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—For prompt shipment, standard 40 x 72” ver- 
tice! and Baker type Horizontal Retorts; Steam Jacketed Ket- 
tles; BC Stainless Steel Food Choppers and FMC Pasteurizers; 
Stencil Cutters; Peerless Exhaust Boxes; High Pressure Pumps; 
CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers; Pulpers and Finishers; 4 
Rol.ins Pea Podders, like new. List your idle machinery with 
us. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


OR SALE—Retort Crates. Standard four tier expanded 
me.al $20.00, immediate shipment; perforated heavy gauge 
$25 30, October-November shipment; 42” x 72” and 42” x 
96’ all welded Steel Retorts, September and October shipments; 
als. booking Crates and Retorts spring delivery. O-K Equip- 
met Co., 525 M & M Bldg., Houston 2, Tex. 


} OR SALE—#10 Exhauster, Retorts, Process Baskets, Box 
Sti -her, Steam Engine, Kettles, etc. The Knowles-Lombard 
Co Guilford, Conn. 


r'RST CHECK WITH FIRST for Food Equipment. Agi- 
tat »s, Attrition Mills, Autoclaves, Blenders, Can Fillers, Label- 
ler Casers, Cappers, Carton Gluers and Sealers, Choppers, 
Co sid Mills, Cookers, Cutters, Dicers, Dryers, Evaporators, 
Fi: rs, Filters, Heat Exchangers, Homogenizers, Juice Extrac- 
tor Kettles, Mills, Mixers, Percolators, Pulpers, Pumps, 
Pr: ses, Pressure Cookers, Retorts, Rinsers, Sifters, Sterilizers, 
Sti s, Tablet Machines, Vacuum Pans, Visco Fillers, Viscolizers, 
etc. First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


TH CANNING TRADE - September 23, 1946 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—New or used bowl for a 12-valvée Peerless Filler. 
Bradway Chocolate Co., New Castle, Ind. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 46122, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Labeling Machine in good condition to handle 
No. 1, 2, 2% and 3 special cans. Advise make, condition and 
price of same. Delta Canning Co., Raymondville, Tex. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant in Arkansas. Capacity 2000 
cases daily. Fine prospects for future. Plenty of help. Adv. 
46128, The Canning Trade. 


Place your order now for next season's delivery of 


THE SUCCULOMETER 


FOR MEASURING THE MATURITY OF WHOLE KERNEL CORN 
Manufactured by 
CEFALY EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY 
6119 - 54th Ave., RIVERDALE, MARYLAND 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Pure Fruit Juices, filtered and pasteurized in 
five gallon cans, Concord Grape, Elderberry, Crabapple, Black 
and Red Raspberry, Cherry, Apple, Blackberry and Damson 
Plum. Tenser & Phipps, 308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Commercial Custom Quick Freezing during fall 
and winter months with York Continuous Freezer. Whiteford 
Packing Co., Inc., Whiteford, Md. 


WILL TRADE No. 10 Canned Tomatoes for two International 
Model M or Model H Farmall Tractors. W. T. Onley Canning 
Co., Snow Hill, Md. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Manager or Superintendent experienced in can 
manufacturing, capable supervising department employees. Year 
round proposition; plant located in northeast. Prefer married 
man 30 to 45 years old. Good salary with future possibilities. 
Applicant must apply in writing stating age, qualifications, 
experience, references and salary desired. Adv. 46125, The 
Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Open December 1, 1946 for position 
of responsibility. Production Manager, District Manager or 
Manager of large plant, General Superintendent, or may con- 
sider superintendent position if salary satisfactory. Over 20 
years experience and last three years in freezing industry. 
State position opening and salary paid in first letter. No job 
too large or too small; steady employment with future, first 
consideration. Adv. 46126, The Canning Trade. 


@ The only Universal Blancher made 
which drains off the bottom and skims 
the scum off the blanching water 
AUTOMATICALLY, while operating. 
Temperature controls are at the inlet 
end, and heat the water immediately 
upon entering. Write Berlin Chapman 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THe Unireo Comoeany Westminster, Md. : 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
 SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


BUGHOUSE FABLE 


“Will you please drive off the track?” asked the motorman, 
The truck driver promptly drove to one side. 

“Thank you ever so much,” added the motorman, with a smile, 

“You’re very welcome,” responded the truck driver, “but you 
must pardon my seeming carelessness. I had no idea your 
car was so near.” 

Two old Scotsmen sat by the roadside puffing solemnly at 
their pipes. 

“There’s no’ much pleasure in smoking, Donald,” said Sandy, 

“Hoo dae ye mak’ that oot?” questioned Donald. 

“Weel, if ye’re smoking yer ain bacca, ye’re thinkin’ of the 
awful expense, and if ye’re smoking some ither body’s y’r pipe’s 
rammed saw tight it winna draw.” 


WHAT A GUY! 

It was on a Florida golf course. Mortimer being home for the 
holidays confronted a caddie. 

“T’ve heard the fellows back at school talk a lot about this 
game of golf. Will you explain it to me?” 

“Not much to it. Just hit the ball with this stick and try 
to knock it into that hole way over there with the flag in it. 
Try it.” 

Mortimer took the club handed him and with a mighty swing 
made a drive of three hundred and twenty yards. The ball 
came to a stop three inches from the hole. 

“That’s too bad,” moaned Mortimer, “I missed it!” 

In the night Mrs.° Smith became very ill. They quickly 
hauled her to a hospital where Mr. Smith paced the corridors. 

After what seemed like hours a white robed doctor emerged 
from the examination room and addressed himself to Smith. 

“Mr. Smith, your wife has quinzy.” 

“My gosh,” said Smith, before he fainted, “that makes fifteen.” 


PROOF ENOUGH 
She: “You seem very quiet tonight, dear. Are you sure that 
you love me?” 
He: “Love you! Good heavens! Do you know that your dog 
bit a piece out of my leg while we were saying goodnight last 
night and I never noticed it until I got home!” 


FUGUE IN SEVEN SHARPS 
Blinks: “I hear you and your neighbors are on the outs. 
What happened?” 
Jinks: “Well, my kids are taking music lessons, and the o‘ her 
day he sent over an axe with a note saying: ‘Try this on your 
piano!’ ” 


*Rastus (at the dance): “Mandy, is your program full?” 


Mandy: “Lawdy, no; it takes mo’ dan two sandwishes a”’ 4 
cup of tea to fill my program!” 


Two naughty little boys were kept after school and ord: red 
to write their names 500 times. 


“Taint fair,” protested one. “His name is Lee and mir. is 
Fritzenschnickle.” 


ONE ON THE M.D. 


“Yes, Johnny, the doctor brought twins.” 
“Gee, that’s what we get for having a specialist.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


"GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


ACENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, 
Berli: Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilion Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CO \VEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlir. Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis! Im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food \fachinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La P. te Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. tobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sincl. r-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Spee ways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Unite Co., Westminster, Md 


CO VEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berli Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Pc @ Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. — 
A. K. \obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berli: Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis! im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sincl. :-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CC <ERS, Continuous, 
Ayar: Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berli: Thapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Ham!’ 1 Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN, CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
00 achinery rporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Shisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestor III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 

Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 

A Complete Course in Canning 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 

BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 

Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Stecher-Traung Litho. war Rochester, N. Y. 


United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Tl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, ©onn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Rogers 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co 
F. H. Woodru 


S. D. Woodru 

SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, | onn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, Kin Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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We. Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
=. Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Re Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
longo. 
.. Moscow, Idaho 
c., Milford, Conn. 


FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans 
for canning or freezing purposes 
presents problems considerably 
different than peas. Our organiz- 
ation has carefully studied this 
problem and we have developed the 
most complete and efficient line of 
machinery for this purpose. Be- 
cause of their greater efficiency 
and sturdy construction, Hama- 
chek Viners and Equipment are 
extensively used on this product. 


May we help you improve your 
lima bean pack?—and your profits? 


Green Pea Halling 


tablished 1880 Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 


IWAUNEE 
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Manufacturers of 


Food Processing 


Machinery 


for 


CANNING 


FREEZING 
DEHYDRATING 


Write for Catalog 


A-K- OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 


ARTISTIC 
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SEVENTEEN ROGERS 


Out old saying “you can’t improve on nature”’ 
has sometimes been questioned. The scientists at 
Rogers have questioned it with respect to peas, 
which are normally self-fertilized. 

In the accompanying illustrations Dr. M. E. 
Anderson is shown hybridizing peas. By means of 
this process strains superior in eating qualities, 
stand, vigor, yield and resistance to disease have 
been developed. 

In the long range improvement program at 
Rogers, variety improvement by cross-pollination 
is basic procedure. It is painstaking and exacting 
work, typical of what is back of Rogers’ motto, 
“Blood Tells” 
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